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REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON CULTURE AND LEARNING 


Two years ago a small task group was established by the university in order 

to study the experiences of international students at Concordia. The experience 
of changing cultures in order to pursue an education represents an important 
trend in the modern world, one worthy of in-depth study. As members of the 
Canadian university receiving one of the higher proportions of international 
students, the task group was drawn to explore the academic and social issues 
surrounding this phenomenon. 


Made up of two staff members, myself and Beth Morey (International Student 
Advisor), and one faculty, Dr. Susan Russell, Sociology, we were encouraged to 
undertake this study because of the many difficulties encountered by internation- 
al students in their pursuit of an education here, and by Concordia's faculty 

and staff in understanding these students' needs and different life experiences. 


Too frequently, a university education is seen as a systematic process of 
acquiring expertise and knowledge in a given subject area. Often ignored is 

the larger environmental context of which this process is a part. It was our 
perception that international students, in particular, were prevented from being 
as academically sucessful as they would like because of significant barriers 
within the university, which were not necessarily academic. We wanted to 
verify and surface these perceived barriers and bring them to everyone's atten- 
tion in order to help equalize opportunity for academic success. 


We decided to take a look at the experience as a whole, to include the 

program of study, the classroom, the registrar's office, the financial office, 
relationships with Canadians within the university because the university 
experience really is larger than the academic requirements. Therefore, students, 
staff and faculty were interviewed and our recommendations and conclusions 

are directed to each of these groups. 


The complete report contains several sections, including a review of the 
literature available on international students studying in Canada; a statistical 
breakdown of data collected; case studies and cultural profiles of represented 
ethnic groups; direct quotations; recommendations arising from the data and 

our own recommendations for action. This newsletter will summarize our 
interview results and subsequent conclusions. 
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Student Data 


Interviews were conducted with 83 inter- 
national students. Our conclusions from 
the data are as follows. Many stated 

that they had difficulty with English, 
over half of this group experienced diff- 
iculty in understanding lectures and verbal 
communication. A substantial minority 
reported they had difficulty with written 
aspects of the language as well. This 
finding is compatible with the informa- 
tion presented in the case studies 
regarding the way in which English was 
learned at home. Students stressed 

that grammar was emphasized to the neglect 
of communication. 


Many comments were made referring specif- 
ically to.loneliness or related factors. 
This issue was further explored in the 
study, mainly in terms of friendships 
with Canadian students and accomodation 
arrangements. Although most of the 
respondents answered that they knew 
Canadian students, only one-third stated 
that any time was spent with them out- 
side the classroom. Some felt Canadian 
groups to be exclusive and closed, 

using international students for academic 
help but not extending friendship past 
this point. 


Many students answered in the affirmative 
when asked whether they had experienced 
any behaviour which they "would call 
discrimination". A further group init- 
ally answered "no" to the question but 
went on to give an example of discrim- 
ination of which they were aware. The 
period of data collection for this project 
spanned the announcement of the extreme 
rise in fees for foreign students, After 
this was known, many students discussed 
it as discrimination, Other students 
discussed discriminatory examples of 
behaviour which they had encountered 
within the University (grades, treat- 
ment in class by other students, etc.) 
and in Montreal (lodging, verbal abuse, 
etc.). 


Problems enumerated related to the area 
of academic adjustment, include diffic- 
ulty in understanding professors who 
speak too quickly or have an accent; the 
confusing process of registration; large 
classes and unfamiliar teaching styles. 
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To students not used to participating in 
class, the use of discussion was frequently 
mentioned as a source of distress. This 
was especially the case when participation 
constituted.a part of the grade. 


The data also revealed that different 

groups of students encounter different 
problems. Those that emerged were ease of 
adaptation to life here, language and class- 
room experience. Greek, African and South 
Asian students are more likely to experience 
the most negative culture shock, stating 
that nothing was easy to get used to. 
Concerning English as a language of study, 
students from Latin America, South Asia 

and Hong Kong have the greatest difficulty. 
The matter of discrepancy between class- 
room styles here and at home seems to 

most seriously affect students from Hong 
Kong and Iran. 


Staff Data 


Interviews were conducted with 23 members 

of the staff. Staff perceptions of inter- 
national students' difficulties concentrated 
mainly in the area of social and cultural 
adaptation. The greatest number of comments 
were made concerning culture shock and 
loneliness. Others commented on language 
skills and academic adjustment. 


We concluded that staff were most know- 
ledgeable on the issues relating to cultural 
transition experienced by the students: 
their loneliness, their homesickness and 
worries about family at home. Some staff 
were also cognizant of the University 
bureaucracy as a source of great distress. 


Faculty Data 


Of the 17 interviews conducted with members 
of the faculty, the largest group of comments 
were made on the problems of cultural and 
social adaptation faced by students. Half 
of these referred to academic adjustment 
and lack of language skills. Discrimina- 
tion was rarely mentioned by faculty and 
they appeared unaware of the frequency 

of discrimination directed against or 
perceived by students. 


Noted as academic difficulties were too 
high tuition fees, the maze of confusing 
University bureaucracy, the fact that prof- 
essors have insufficient time for students 


and the pressure on students to succeed. 
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As is common in much social research, the 
data collected mostly substantiates our 
original sense of what the international 
students' problems and concerns might be. 
One can merely look carefully and imagine 
the confusion and alienation that must 
exist as they learn to cope with a new 
environment. However, we did receive 
some unexpected results which will be 
discussed below. 


Students 


Student responses provided us with both 
expected and unexpected results. In terms 
of student perceptions, we expected to 
gather a considerable amount of data on 
academic issues and concerns. We did 
receive useful information about the 
confusion foreign students experience 

when confronted with the seeming lack of 
respect Canadian students exhibit toward 
faculty. We also gained a deeper under- 
stanling of why participation and discussion 
are such painful experiences for some. 
While these comments on classroom behaviour 
are important, of course, the frequency 
and emotionality of comments were, in 
actual fact, greater when students spoke 
of finding their way through the bureau- 
cracy of our educational system. This 
would suggest that more stress is 

placed on staff than on faculty and that 
more attention needs to be paid to ex- 
panding orientation for students and 
training for staff, 


We expected many comments from students 
on loneliness. It appeared evident that, 
on the whole, Canadians were not partic- 
ularly involved, and that various cultural 
groups tended to stick together and not 
mingle with others. We were not aware, 
however, of the depth and implications 
these actions held in relation to lone- 
liness, Our "surprise" was in just how 
unfriendly, or perhaps worse, indifferent, 
Canadians were preceived to be. A new 
perspective was also gained on cultural 
"shettoes"; they may be built as a 
defense. 


Staff 


A lot of bitterness and frustration was 
expected to emerge from the staff's 
descriptions of their work with inter- 
national students. We also assumed that 
a major source of discrimination would 


emanate from this section of the University. 
Although, to an extent, our expectations 
were realized, some were found to have a 
deep understanding, insight and expression 
of concern for international students. 


Faculty 

Our data indicated that faculty were not 
as perturbed by their interchanges with 
international students. Problems listed 
by faculty were not as numerous, nor as 
all-encompassing. Furthermore, although 
international students may have been 
perceived as adding complexity to the 
job of teaching, faculty did not seem to 
feel that this inhibited them from doing 
their job properly. 


Although some faculty showed a great deal 
of sensitivity towards students, it must 
bé noted that several seemed to hold an 
attitude of "sink or swim, it's not my 
problem". There was also a tendancy to 
state that all students are the same and 
should not be treated differently. This 
attitude may be generated by lack of time 
or frustration with over-sized classes. 
It is also an attitude of indifference 
which must certainly add to the aliena- 
tion experienced by foreign students. 
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Conclusion 


Our data does not show that education is 
being affected at all by the presence of 
international students. If it is, it 
appears to be in a negative sense in that 
it raises the level of employees" and 
students' frustration. Nowhere does the 
data indicate that the system or the 
individuals involved in the system are 
expanding their understanding or aware- 
ness of different countries. The apparent 


indifference of Canadians towards 
those from a different culture, the 
unwillingness exhibited to open 

their lives and their homes to these 
visitors is all too obvious. We 

as a community, are not learning as 
much as we could from these students. 
Many students stated that they would 
recommend Concordia and Canada to friends 
and family. Unfortunately, an equal 
number (maybe more since the fee hike) 
stated that they were dissatisfied with 
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their experience in Canada, The indiffer- 
ence of Canadians, the insensitivity of 
the University to their needs, the 

blatant discrimination of the Quebec 
government, has soured their impressions. 
They will return home with a jaundiced 
view of Canada. 


We suggest that Concordia become more 
involved on all levels in promoting a 
warmer welcome to our foreign visitors. 
We need to encourage these students to 
teach us of their lives and their cultures. 
They need to be encouraged to feel that 
they have voices and worthwhile opinions 
to be heard. We need to feel that when 
these students return to their countries 
to take up the leadership positions for 
which they are destined, that we, as a 
community, have done all that we can to 
make their memories of Canada ones which 
are positive and which engender mutual 
respect. 
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Recommendations 


During the interviews undertaken in this 
study, each group was asked to make sug- 
gestions on the steps which could be 

taken to alleviate the problems they felt 
were encountered by international students 
studying here and by those employees of 
the University dealing directly with this 
population. Since the report has come out, 
action has been taken on the policies men- 
tioned below and on the need for staff 
training. 


Recommendations Concerning University 


Policy and Structure 


According to students, faculty and staff 
interviewed, the University should provide: 


1. Policy and Structure 
a. A uniform and consistent policy 


regarding foreign students formulated 

with the input of the different depart- 
ments handling these students, and members 
of Concordia's international population 
(students and faculty). Some of the 
specific areas needing to be addressed 
would be admissions, academic requirements 
and administrative and social services. 
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b. More sensitive financial policies. The 
financial situation of foreign students can 
often be more complicated and precarious 
than that of Canadians. For instance, 
quarterly transfer of funds, bureaucractic 
tie-ups and political upheavals can lead 

to difficult monetary problems. Requests 
were made for special policies and financial 
aid for foreign students. 


2. Orientation 
a. Students - Most respondents were unaware 


of the special orientation provided to 
international students. Recommendations on 
this topic include making orientation comp- 
ulsory; counselling before departure; more 
information regarding courses, methods of 
teaching and evaluation; more involvement 
of international associations, key staff 
people, foreign students and Canadian 
students in the orientation programme; 
development of ahost programme to allow 
students to learn of life in Canada and 

to share their culture with others. 


b. Staff - We recommend that all staff 
dealing frequently with international 
students be oriented to specific problems 
and perceptions of these students. We 
suggest that staff should be offered one- 
day release time in order to attend a 
training workshop and that these workshops 
be staggered throughout the year. 


c. Faculty - We recommend that more infor- 
mation be given to students on teaching 
methods, expectations of behaviour and 
evaluation procedures. At the same time 
we recommend that faculty, similar to 
staff, be oriented to differences and 
perceptions of international students. 
This orientation would include suggestions 
on how to use differing experience as a 
resource, and practical advice on class- 
room changes. 


3. Language Training 
a. Students - We recommend that more 


varied language programmes be offered to 
students. Suggestions include special 
tutorials that emphasize spoken skills and 
programmes that deal with accents. 
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b. Faculty - Many comments were made in 

reference to faculty whose first language 
is not English or who speak with a heavy 

accent, We recommend that the University 
acknowledges this as a legitimate concern 
and that services be provided to faculty 

in order to clarify their speech. 


Recommendations Concerning Interpersonal 
Relations 


While changes in university policy and 
structure can often entail a slow and 
painstaking process, many recommendations 
in this report, those dealing directly 
with the individuals concerned, can be 
relatively simple and painless and may 
have a more obvious and direct impact. 


i. Staté and Faculty 


All individuals dealing directly with 
international students are encouraged 

to be aware of their own personal biases 
and to attemp to minimize their effect 

by learning about the special backgrounds 
and needs of these students through 
information sessions, workshops, cultural 
activities, readings and informal inter- 
changes, 


Faculty should invite foreign students 
to participate in class, making them a 
resource and using their "difference" 
as a positive learning experience for 
all. The educational expectations and 
needs should be considered in course 
content and evaluation. Enough time 
devoted to proper counselling regarding 
course requirements and the professor's 
methods of teaching and evaluation will 
be time well spent. 
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In order to alleviate the shock of inte- 
gration to a new world, international 
students should prepare themselves before 
departure from home by making contact 

with individuals who have already 
travelled to the area, by practising their 
English and by learning as much as 
possible about the place to be visited. 
The most important recommendations are to 
carefully read all documents providéd, to 
note and follow closely all regulations, 
to not expect special exemption and to ask 
for clarification of any uncertain items. 


International Students 
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Foreign students are encouraged to be 
polite, persistent and not to feel 
intimidated by their lack of language 
skills or by the apparent unfriendliness 
of many Canadians. Communication, part- 
icipation, understanding and openness 
will help make life simpler and more 
enjoyable. 


3. Canadian Students 


Canadian students, accused of being aloof 
from and uninterested in international 
students are missing the opportunity 

for a valuable education. By sharing 


themselves, offering to help, communicating 


their own values and being open to those 
of newly-arrived students they will 
discover not only the richness of other 
cultures and peoples but something about 
themselves, 
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A copy of the full report may 
be borrowed by contacting our 


office - 482-0320 ext. 397 


Please feel free to respond to 
the information in this news- 
letter. Further, if you would 
be interested in working on some 
of these issues or helping us 
design information workshops 
please contact myself - 482- 
0320, ext. 39// 


Grendon Haines - ext. 


Beth Morey - 879-2840 
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